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A Testimony of Burlington Monthly Meeting, 

New Jersey, held the 7th of Second month, 

1856, concerning our beloved friend Stephen 

Grellet, deceased. + 
_ “The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching us, that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world ; looking for that blessed hope and the glori- 
gus appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from. all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.”’ . 

This meeting is concerned to bear testimony to 
the blessed efficacy and all-sufliciency of this grace, 
as evinced in the experiences of our beloved 
friend Stephen Grellet, who thereby, without 
human instrumentality, was called with a high 


and proceeded to Newtown, on Long Island,|was afforded that he would be called to the work 


Stephen Grellet being then twenty-two years of 
age. His experiences about this time furnish a 
signal illustration of the blessed reality of the 
doctrine of the immediate and perceptible infiu- 
ences of the Holy Spirit: a doctrine to which he 
was ever after concerned to bear witness. It was 
alone by this powerful influence that he was 
awakened to a sense of his alienation from his Al- 
mighty Father and gracious Creator. Whilst 
walking alone in the evening twilight, he heard 
a voice sounding in his ears, “‘ Hternity—Hternity 
—Kternity !”’ Struck with the awfulness of this 
voice, which was accompanied with a light that 
reached his soul and manifested to him his de- 
pravity, he cried out: ‘Surely if there is no 
God, there is a hell, and it is my just portion !” 
Retiring to his sleepless bed, he lay during the 
night, hoping that the Lord might again visit and 
bring consolation to his distressed mind. Seclud- 
ing himself from society, he continued for many 
days and nights in this waiting state. 

About this time, those dedicated disciples, 
Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young, having ap- 
pointed a meeting at Newtown, a young woman 
who spoke French, and who was of a seeking 
mind, invited Stephen Grellet and his brother to 
attend it and afterwards to accompany these 
Friends to her father’s house. During the silence 
of this meeting his mind was introduced into a 
state of awful reverence, and he found that for 
which he had been seeking, revealed within him, 
the inward illumination and the inspeaking voice 


and holy calling, when he was in the darkness of |[of the Holy Spirit,] ministering the consolation 


unbelief, and living as it were without God in the 
world. 


for which his soul yearned. Thus the work was 
wholly the Lord’s, to whom we ascribe the glory. 


He was born at Limoges in France, 2nd of|After they had dined, a religious opportunity oc- 


Bleventh month, 1773, and was subjected to the 
snares attendant upon wealth, rank and luxury. 
He was trained in the observances of the Romish 
Church, and received a liberal education at a 
military college. 
_ At the early age of seventeen he was chosen 
one of the king’s body guard, but although a 
soldier in times of extraordinary excitement, he 
was preserved from evertaking human life, which 
exemption from blood-guiltiness was through 
many years, a cause of gratitude to Him who had 
reserved him for warfare in the army of the Lamb. 
On the breaking out of the French revolution 
the whole family of Stephen Grellet were exposed 
to danger of their lives, and their estate was con- 
d. His parents being sentenced to death 
actually taken out for execution, but were 
anded to prison. Stephen Grellet and his 
r being taken prisoners of war, were ordered 
be shot, the completion of which sentence was 
1 moment expected, when some sudden com- 
motion gave them an opportunity to escape, and 
they eventually found their way on board a ship 
bound to the West Indies, after a series of Provi- 
al deliverances, at one time actually brushing 
gainst soldiers, who, with fierce profanity, were 
1 ng their bloody intentions respecting them. 
_ After being engaged in business for two years 
Demarara, the brothers embarked for New 
where they landed in the spring of 1795, 


curred. Stephen Grellet comprehended little that 
was communicated, till Deborah Darby was led to 
address herself particularly to him and his brother, 
when his spiritual understanding was so opened 
ag to enable him to feel and to know what was 
said. She spoke as one acquainted with the whole 
course of his past life. 

Continuing to attend the small and silent meet- 
ings held at that town, he was at one of them 
brought to feel the weight of his past sins and 
transgressions in such a manner as to be intro- 
duced into the deepest distress. Harnest were 
his supplications that He whom he had pierced 
would speak peace to his soul; when in the riches 
of His everlasting compassion and marvellous con- 
descension, He was pleased to grant the request. 
His heart glowed with love and gratitude, and he 
thought that he must then proclaim to others 
what great things the Lord had done for him. 
He continued in this state of solemn prostration 
before the Most High, until on raising his head 
he saw no one in the house but his brother, who 
was also bathed in tears. 

Our dear friend was made a witness of the 
operations of the Spirit as a Reprover, Teacher, 
Comforter and unerring Guide. Marvellous were 
the Lord’s dealings with him from time to time, 
and though in silent brokenness of spirit he could 
magnify His gracious providence, yet his allegi- 
ance was closely proved ; for when a clear evidence 


of the gospel ministry, he sought to be excused, 
pleading his unworthiness, his inability, and his 
want of a knowledge of the English language. 
Very great were his distress and conflict before 
he yielded obedience to this awful requisition, 
but he was brought to feel that it was only in en- 
tire dedication of body, soul and spirit that he 
could be accepted, and fervent were his aspira- 
tions that he might be influenced by the Spirit of 
his Redeemer, humbly to draw near to the throne 
of Grace. 

Having removed to Philadelphia, his first ap- 
pearance in the public ministry was at the North- 
ern District Meeting in the First month, 1796. 
He continued in lowliness of mind, fearful of ex- 
ceeding in expression, the more so as he was not 
yet a member of our religious Society; yet, in 
seasons of weakness and poverty he was thankful 
in finding the Lord to be a God near at hand, and 
he notes at this time that; ‘‘ upon serious inquiries 
in my mind, I find that traly I love Him, and am 
ready to forsake all in obedience to His divine 
requirings; and I have prayed earnestly that I 
may be favored with a true discernment of His 
will and an understanding of His still small voice.” 
On the 5th of the Highth month, he wrote: “I 
have had this morning my mind tenderly turned 
towards the Lord, and have participated early in 
the breaking of spiritual bread, the heavenly 
manna. Oh, what sweetness to be in the presence 
of the Lord—to be in an awful and solemn silence 
before Him. What an instructive school is His ! 
there is no teacher like Him. In His presence 
we see our faults, past and present, and the means 
to avoid them. He opens to us His mysteries, 
and brings joy, peace and quietness into our 
minds, and goodwill for all our fellow creatures. 
O Lord, let me more often approach the throne 
of thy Grace. Let me become thy true disciple. 
Let me growin godliness and charity. Oh, 
clothe me with the white garment, and let me 
experience that my name is written in the Lamb’s 
book.” 

In the Ninth month of this year he was re- 
ceived into membership, and notwithstanding the 
tenderness and sympathy of Friends, his sense of 
unworthiness was great, of which the accuser of 
the brethren taking advantage, endeavored to per- 
suade him that in speaking in the name of his 
Divine Master, he had sinned against the Holy 
Ghost. This brought him very low. But as he 
was returning in anguish of spirit from an even- 
ing meeting in which he had been disobedient, 
he was made to believe that the judgments of an 
offended God would stand in array against him 
if he did not wholly resign himself to the work 
whereunto he had been called. Being by the 
Lord’s strength enabled to resign his own will, 
the divine command when again given, was at- 
tended with such evidence, that he dared not re- 
sist. 

In reliance upon his inward Teacher he was 
required to rise, without knowing what would be 
given him to express, and having uttered a sen- 
tence, to wait in reverent humility for further 


opening. 
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In the Seventh month of 1797 he went with 
Joseph Clark into New Jersey, to distribute Tes- 
taments and religious books among the poorer 
classes of the inhabitants about the sea shore, and 
he was careful to obtain the unity of his friends 
at home (ministers and elders,) before engaging 
therein. “I proceeded in it,’”’ he notes, * with 
much lowliness of spirit, keeping close to my 
Heavenly Guide. He so condescended that on 
my coming into a family, it seemed as if I could 
read at once their state, and a feeling of Divine 
love clothing me, enabled me to communicate my 
concern for them, so as in many instances to reach 
the witness for Truth in them. Many of these 
opportunities were favored seasons, and proved 
visitations of Divine love and mercy to the 
people.” 

He was acknowledged as a minister in the Third 
month, 1798, about which time he notes: ‘I feel 
led to a renewal of covenant on this solemn ocea- 
sion, that I may increase in watchfulness, hu- 
mility, obedience and dedication of heart, so that, 
at all times, I may by my conduct evince whose 
servant lam. Oh, may I never lose sight of the 
pit from whence I have been dug, or the rock 
from whence I have been hewn! May I ever 
look at my steps lest I fall and bring a wound 
upon the Truth. May my heart be more and 
more single and low before the Lord! I have 
often to experience that I am nothing of myself. 
May I never presume to move without feeling the 
Spirit of Truth going before me.” 

In this and the following three years he trav- 
elled with certificates of the unity of Friends in 
the service of his Divine Master, being, through 
the Lord’s continued mercy, preserved in humility 
before Him. 

During the prevalence of yellow fever in Phila- 
delphia in 1798, Stephen Grellet was unwearied 
in his attentions to the sick, ministering to their 
emergencies. He became ill with the prevailing 
malady, all prospect of his recovery was relin- 
quished, and he turned him to the wall to die, 
with the peace of God in his soul, and desiring to 
depart and to be with Jesus. At this moment it 
was distinctly revealed to him that he would yet 
have to proclaim the Gospel of the dear Son of 
God in the North, the South, the East and the 
West. Although distressed at the thought of 
returning to the world, a willingness was wrought 
in him to go whithersoever his Divine Leader 
should require, and the prayer of faith was raised 
that when again brought to the near prospect of 
death he might experience the same peace and 
the same glorious prospects. 

Soon after this, he engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness in New York, but lived so loose from the 
world as to be ready for the services into which 
he was called; and in the few years immediately 
succeeding, he travelled as a minister over most 
parts of this nation and in Canada. 

In the year 1804 he was married to our beloved 
friend, Rebecca, daughter of Isaac Collins. 

He four times visited Europe, and was enabled 
to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ in 
the various European nations. ‘The first of these 
voyages was undertaken in the Sixth month, 
1807, when he encountered a storm of great vio- 
lence, in which he was “ brought in humble resig- 
nation to bow before Him who holds the winds 
in his fists, who maketh the clouds His chariot, 
and rideth on the wings of the wind, who can re- 
buke the winds and the sea, and make a great 
calm.” 

At this time he wrote as follows : “ my soul can 
never enough praise and magnify His holy name 
for His divine help, fulfilling His most gracious 
promise to be a shield, a rock, a strength, a sure 


hiding place. The promise has been renewed to 
my poor drooping soul, that if I keep near Him 
in humility and dependence, He will be near me 
in the midst of the many storms that I may ex- 
pect to encounter in the course of succeeding ex- 
ercises, as He has been pleased to keep me in a 
great degree of calmness and resignation above 
the raging elements, so as to sing His song of 
‘great and marvellous are Thy works.’ Sweet, 
safe retreat is the Lord’s sanctuary—the holy 
enclosure. Therein, as with Noah in the Ark, 
storms cannot prevail.” 

The aggregate time occupied in his Huropean 
journeys was nearly ten years, and his labors 
were extensive and his experiences’ remarkable. 
Being led to plead as an ambassador for Christ, 
with kings and rulers, the labor was blessed to 
some of these and their families, as well as to 
many in more obscure stations. His way was 
wonderfully made through dangers and difficulties, 
and in commemoration of the faithful dealings of 
the Most High with those who forsake all things 
at His requiring, we feel bound to record a few 
instances. At one time, when, unknown to him- 
self, he was regarded as a political spy, and his 
track watched by the emissaries of a jealous mon- 
archy, he felt a stop in his mind, and by close 
attention to the Hand which alone could lead him 
in safety, his feet, without apparent motive, were 
turned into an unexpected path, and thus was 
avoided a pursuit full of danger, but of which he 
was then and for many years ignorant. On an- 
other occasion, when embarking on ship-board 
under feelings of discouragement, the language of 
the inspeaking Word to him was: “Now I am 
going to magnify my Name before thee.” The 
sea becoming very tempestuous, the waves on one 
side mountain high, on the other a deep abyss, 
our friend, whilst others were in terror, felt the 
assurance to be realized. During the wars of 
Napoleon, our friend was often brought into peril- 
ous proximity with the soldiery, but being never 
ashamed of the garb and manner of a Quaker, and 
never using any subterfuge, he was respected and 
allowed to pass unmolested. It being his lot to 
travel in the rear of the allied army, which quar- 
tered by night in the towns and villages, our 
friend for many weeks pursued his journey in the 
night, holding meetings by day in the towns just 
evacuated by the soldiery. The people in their 
distressed circumstances were glad to seek for con- 
solation by going in throngs to these religious 
assemblies. A fearful pestilence attended the 
course of the army, and many persons to whom he 
was led to proclaim the way of life and salvation, 
were found dead on the following day. Thus a 
faithful Creator, in the midst of his judgments 
remembering mercy, extended to the people in 
their extremity, the messages of saving love and 
grace, and carried His messenger in safety through 
scenes of varied danger. 

It was his practice to take his meals at the 
hotels, where he frequently met with the military 
officers, and he found it required of him at such 
times to keep on his hat. This singularity gave 
rise to questions and opened his way to explain to 
them the objects of his peaceable mission, and the 
views of the Christian Society of which he was a 
member. 

In various parts of Europe he visited the con- 
victs in prison, and was frequently exercised in 
great love for the souls of those who were con- 
demned to die. To the Jews, in different cities 
and in settlements of their own, he preached the 


outward advent and the spiritual appearance of|prayer or praise: “ Dearest Father, be with ti 


Him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets 
did write. In many parts he found seeking peo- 
ple, whom the Lord had favored with a perception 


of spiritual worship, and who had adopted view 
in some respects analogous to those of Friends 
In Norway he was instrumental in the establish 
ment of Meetings fer Discipline, and in Russi 
he and his fellow-laborer William Allen, intr¢ 
duced a book of selections from the Holy Scrir 
tures, which being, by imperial law, adopted 7 
their schools, was still retained in use in afte 
years when the Bible was interdicted. In 181 
he made a religious visit to the Island of Hayti 
In 1823 he became a member of this Monthl: 
Meeting. 

Subsequent to his last return from Hurope 
which was in 1834, he labored within the limit 
of the different Yearly Meetings on this continent 
In these extensive and arduous journeys he wa 
careful not to go forth except as his steps wer 
ordered of the Lord. | 

In conducting his temporal affairs he was serv 
pulously just and exemplary, desiring to give n 
offence in anything, that the ministry be no 
blamed ; and having received freely the heavenl 
gift, he was careful to make the Gospel of Chris 
without charge. He was diligent in the dai! 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures, in which he ha 
never read until he was awakened by the Spir 
which gave them forth, and as he progressed i 
his perusal of them, their spiritual meaning we 
opened to his understanding, which was enlight 
ened to perceive that liberty wherewith Chris 
hath made his people free from the necessity o 
dependence upon forms and ceremonial observar 
ces. And in his public labors these precio 
writings were opened, passages both from the O1 
and New Testament being brought into view wit 
freshness of life, in elucidation of the gloriov 
plan of Redemption, and of the blessedness of th 
unspeakable gift of Him, who, having finishe 
his work in the prepared body, would not leav 
his faithful followers comfortless. 

His ministry was weighty, and characterize 
by great simplicity. He was led to dwell on th 
sinfulness of sin, the uncertainty of life, the aw 
fulness of eternity and the marvellous love an 
mercy of Him who tasted death for all men, tha 
all might live, and whose light hath shined i 
every heart; exhorting the people, frequentl 
with tears, that they should not neglect so gree 
salvation. He was a minister of consolation t 
the sincere in heart, and a nursing father to th 
babes in Christ. 

In his relations as husband, parent and friend 
his tenderness and fidelity were instructive 
Seeming to forget his own sufferings in the grie 
of others, he went so long as health permitted 
from house to house, and with humility impartin 
consolation and counsel. Even at his home h 
was careful to wait on his ministry, and to be ve 
tender to the touches of the heavenly Monitor 
so that persons who visited him were sensible ¢ 
the weightiness of his spirit, and often made pa 
takers of the precious overshadowing which th 
human will cannot command. 

In the last fourteen years of his life he we 
subject to frequent attacks of illness, aecompanie 
with excruciating physical anguish, which he wé 
enabled to bear with patience and resignatio 
often saying that it was his desire to glorify Go 
and He gave him the oportunity to do it in suffe 
ing. During spasms of agony affecting to behol 
and which sometimes for many hours togethe 
baffled medical skill, he was not known to expre 
a word of complaint, and the utterance which tk 
extremity of anguish elicited took the form 


servant!” “Though He slay me, yet will I t 
in Him!’ “Good is the Lord!’ Patient 
“looking unto Jesus” he referred touchingly 


his Redeemer’s greater sufferings, No ejacula- 
tions for ease escaped him, but only for ability to 
magnify the name of his gracious Lord and Sa- 
yiour, chiefly desiring the completion in himself 
of his blessed Master’s will, often expressing it to 
be his sanctification, and repeatedly appealing to 
those about him whether they could not unite 
with him in the ascription of gratitude and praise 
to Him who was with him in the furnace and 
whose everlasting arms were underneath. ‘Ido 
not complain,” he said on such an occasion when 
is friends were weeping beside him, ‘“* Whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth. If we had not 
chastening we should be bastards and not sons.” 
_ Although his sickness repeatedly appeared 
likely to be unto death, he was again and again 
raised up to testify of the Divine goodness, and 
whenever able to do so, he was diligent in the 
attendance of religious meetings, allowing neither 
inclemency of weather nor physical pain to induce 
him to seek his own ease in preference to the ser- 
yice of Him who had redeemed his life from de- 
struction and to whom, with full purpose of heart, 
he had dedicated his days. We believe it may be 
recorded that whilst his outward man failed, the 
inward was renewed day by day. 
_ Within the last few months, although his 
strength was evidently yielding, he was rarely 
absent from our meetings either for worship or 
discipline, his last attendance being at our Month- 
ly Meeting eight days before his decease. On 
this occasion he spoke on “the joy of believing,’”’ 
and participated in the business, but was obliged 
to withdraw before the adjournment. He was 
from this time confined to the house in extreme 
physical anguish, in the midst of which he re- 
quested that his friends might be informed that 
though tribulation abounded, consolation did 
much more abound. Remarking upon his re- 
maining strength of pulse, and that he might yet 
have much to suffer, he added: ‘‘I desire not 
only to do so submissively but cheerfully. These 
sufferings are indeed agonizing, but in this my 
hour of extremity, my Heavenly Father has not 
forsaken me but is comforting me. I have had 
to advocate his cause, and now I am called to 
serve by patiently suffering, and to glorify Him 
even in the fires.’ His humility and love of the 
cause of Truth were at this deeply afflictive period 
of his experience remarkably evidenced, his fear 
being lest, during these paroxysms, any thing 
should escape from him or should occur to bring 
a shade upon it or to weaken his testimony to the 
power and eflicacy of Divine Grace to strengthen 
the recipient thereof to bear and to suffer in a 
manner becoming achristian. In child-like sim- 
plicity he requested some who were with him, to 
intercede as ability might be afforded, for his pre- 
servation from any thing calculated to hurt the 
Cause. Being asked how he felt, he simply an- 
swered: ‘‘ My dear Master is very good to me.” 
Again: “I cannot think that I shall be forsaken. 
He that careth for the sparrows will surely re- 
member me.” ‘My heart and my strength 
faileth, but,’—-and an expressive smile told his 
adoption of the remainder of the text which he 
had recited a short time previous. In a severe 
spasm, he said: ‘‘ Do not be discouraged—it is 
only the flesh.” The 12th and 13th of Eleventh 
month were days of almost constant agony, but 
each groan was turned into a prayer ending with 
“not my will but thine be done.” Towards 
evening on the 14th he petitioned for a mitiga- 
tion of suffering, if consistent with his Heavenly 
Father’s will, very soon after which the pain 
finally ceased, and whilst he took no notice of ex- 
ternal things, his reverent countenance indicated 
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a peaceful communion in the spiritual life. He 
slept sweetly much of the following day, and a 
little before noon on Sixth-day the 16th of Eley- 
enth month, 1855, without any struggle, with 
his family around hiw, in the prevalence of a 
peaceful and profound solemnity, his mortal life 
ceased. 
Ventilation. 

Look at an asthmatic sitting before an open 
window, regardless of the cold, though it be 
winter, with his chest heaving laboriously, and 
his countenance expressive of exquisite anguish. 
What is the matter? Is he in pain? No. What. 
then, is the-distress? It is simply from want of 
a due supply of fresh air. The spasm in his lungs 
not only prevents the free admission of air from 
without, but the free egress of that which is with- 
in, so that the air which is in the lungs is a mix- 
ture of foul and good air. 

When so many died in the famous Black Hole 
at Calcutta, it was because the pure air was so 
shut out, that they could not even get as much as 
the asthmatic does. 

Here we have palpable results, and they startle 
us; and yet we may be suffering from day to day, 
in so small a way as to be imperceptible, the evil 
results of deficiency of air, which may so accumu- 
late as to impair the health, and even perhaps 
ultimately destroy life. Itis only a few that oc- 
casionally lose their lives suddenly from want of 
air, but a comparatively slight but continuous de- 
ficiency in its supply is constantly destroying vast 
multitudes by a slow poisoning. 

A good supply of fresh air is an imperative 
necessity. Such a supply it is easy to get when 
we are out of doors ; but we do not get it when we 
are in doors unless we make special provision for 


it; or, in other words, unless we take measures to 


secure ventilation. 

A proper supply of pure air in our habitations 
and places of public meeting costs something, at 
least in cold weather. That isthe chief difficulty. 
Economy is in the way. Less fuel is required 
with defective than with proper ventilation. 

A small room closely shut up is warmed at less 
expense than a large room with suitable inlets for 
fresh air and outlets for foul. 

The necessity for freeness in ventilation may be 
seen if we look at the amount of fresh air required 
for consumption. Hach person requires a gallon 
every minute, that is, fourteen hundred and forty 
gallons in twenty-four hours. It is easy to see 
that small and closely shut-up apartments, and 
large gatherings of people in public buildings, as 
they are ordinarily constructed, are incompatible 
with any such supply as this. 

That you may see clearly what the necessity for 
ventilation is, observe what the lungs actually do 
with the air which they receive. Pure air is 
composed of three gases in certain proportions: 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid; this latter 
being in very small quantity. These proportions 
are altered in the lungs, so that the air which is 
breathed out is different from that which is breath- 
ed in. It has less of oxygen and more of car- 
bonic acid. It is less vivifying by the loss of 
oxygen—that is, is thus negatively injured—and 
it has also acquired a positively bad character by 
the increase of the carbonic acid. Much increase 
of this renders the air palpably poisonous. 

If, therefore, there be great lack of ventilation, 
as there often is in small rooms in dwellings, or 
in crowded public assemblies, much injury is done 


\to the health by the diminution of vigor from the 


loss of oxygen, and by the direct poisonous influ- 
ence of the added carbonic acid. And if the ex- 
posure of these deleterious influences be frequent, 


there will inevitably be an accumulation of evil 
results, seen in a broken-down system, in positive 
disease, and at length in death. 

Observe what provision is made in nature for 
the constant purification of the air, and how this 
is often more or less defeated by the arrangements 
of man. As oxygen is taken up in the lungs of 
all animals, and carbonic acid gas is sent forth 
from them, breathing is continually deteriorating 
the air. But this is remedied bya counter opera- 
tion. 

Every leaf that you see is doing just the oppo- 
site of what lungs do—it takes in carbonic acid 
and emits oxygen—-so that there is an exchange 
going on between leaves and lungs. In this way 
the due proportion of the ingredients of the air is 
everywhere maintained, so that if the chemist 
examines air taken from various quarters of the 
earth he always finds precisely the same propor- 
tions. 

But this is true only of air that is free, and not 
of that which is shut up where there are sources 
of contamination. Wherever there is breathing 
going on, if ventilation be not properly attended 
to there is a want of these natural proportions, 
and the deterioration is increased by fires and 
lights, for they, like lungs, use up oxygen, and 
return carbonic acid to the air, 

There is still another important provision for 
the purification of air. The three ingredients of 
the air are not of the same specific gravity. The 
earbonie acid gas is decidedly heavier than the 
oxygen and nitrogen, and therefore has a tendency 
to lie below them, as water lies below oil. Now 
if this tendency were not obviated in some way, 
the carbonic acid, generated from lungs and fires 
and various decompositions, would accumulate all 
over the surface of the earth, pushing up the oxy- 
gen and nitrogen above it, as water does oil, and 
would destroy life, and put out fires everywhere. 

But this tendency is obviated by another—the 
tendency of gases to mingle together. It is just 
as the heavier water does not remain below the 
lighter alcohol poured upon it, but mixes with it. 
Agitation promotes this mingling, and therefore, 
in ventilation, the communication of motion to 
the air is an important measure, and should be 
accomplished so far as it can be done without in- 
convenience.—London Herald. 


In Carbondale, Pa., in 1849, I was one day 
walking along the street with my little son, then 
about three or four years old. Looking before us 
a few rods, I saw the sidewalk broken by a deep 
ditch which had been cut through it for the pur- 
pose of laying pipe or something of the sort. Two 
planks bad been laid across the chasm for the 
convenience of passers-by. On seeing it I in- 
stantly thought, now I will see what Willie will 
do when he comes to see it. So we walked on 
and talked on, and when we were within a few 
feet of the place, I knew by his sudden start that 
my boy had then first seen the dangerous place to 
which we were coming. He was grasping the 
middle finger of my left hand. Instantly he let 
go his grasp of me and reached his hand up that 
I might grasp him, asif he had said, “I dare not 
trust my own strength to hold on to father now, I 
want father to hold on to me.” It was an appeal 
from his power to mine, a new abandonment of 
himself to my control, in view of a new danger. 
I said at the time, thank God for this lesson of 
faith taught me by the child, and I know by ex- 
perience how blessed it is to yield up the soul to 
God by deeper consecrations when sorrows are 
multiplied and dangers threaten. — Methodist 
Home Journal. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


A Blackberry Story. 

Edmund Morris, of Burlington, N. J., writes 
to Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture : 

“The blackberry having lately taken its place 
in horticultural staples, is attracting the attention 
of hundreds of acute and persevering seekers after 
fresh novelties. Its commercial value has been 
satisfactorily determined. It fully equals the 
raspberry in productiveness, and as a general rule, 


will pay the fee of the land annually. A gentle- 


ing his son (a young lad) in agricultural pursuits, 
gave him the free use of an acre to cultivate as he 
pleased. The shrewd boy located a half-acre on 
one side of his father’s barn-yard, and the other 
on the opposite side. He could thus trundle out 
a dozen barrow-loads of manure upon his ground 
whenever so disposed. He planted his acre in 
Lawton blackberries; cultivated them himself; 
and last year his gross sales of fruit amounted to 
$600. 

The year preceding, his clear profit from the 
same acre was four hundred and fifty dollars. I 
have walked through this magnificent creation of 
juvenile care and shrewdness, and must confess 
that no engineering of my own in the same line 
has been able to equal it. The contents of the 
convenient barn-yard told powerfully on the canes, 
but more powerfully on the quality and quantity 
of the fruit. The fee of the land, though in the 
best Jocation, was much less valuable than the 
annual crop. 

Within gun-shot of this field are ten acres of 
the same berry, which Jast year yielded a net profit 
of four thousand two hundred dollars—more than 
the land would sell for. 

The father of the lad referred to was engaged 
in mercantile business in Philadelphia; but he 
never realized such profits as he thus saw his en- 
terprising son to be annually securing. The 
example set before him by the lad, inflamed his 
ambition to drop some one or two branches of 
agriculture, and take to raising briars also. He 
began his plantings several years ago,—for the 
son has long been harvesting very paying crops— 
and has been planting annually from the increase 
of his own fields, until he now has thirty acres of 
Lawtons. Last winter he cut down an apple 
orchard of large bearing trees, to make room for 
more briars. The profit from the latter far out- 
stripped the best orchard in the county. 

It is thus manifest that the commercial value 
of the blackberry has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, in Burlington at least, and doubtless in a 
thousand other localities.” 

Let this little incident stimulate other parents 
who have landed property, to do likewise, not for 
the pecuniary profit alone to their sons, but that 
it may be the means of inculcating a fondness for 
country pursuits, and keep them from much evil, 
by giving them employment for leisure moments 
whereby they can feel they are reaping a reward. 


Selected. 

First-day 25th of 3d mo. 1804, Richard Jordan 
says in his journal, “At our meeting I was 
favored with rather uncommon peace and tran- 
quility of mind, and towards the latter part of it, 
I had considerable communication, I thought with 
a good degree of clearness ; but very soon after 
meeting a fear possessed my mind, that it had 
been too much my own, or at least that notwith- 
standing the vision seemed to be clear, I had taken 
my own time in opening it to others, and for a 


considerable time after I felt miserable. 
it be thine hand that is thus chastening me, go on, 
spare not, nor let thine eye pity until thou hast 
made a full.end, and brought me into unreserved 
conformity to thy own blessed mind and will con- 
cerning me; as thou art pleased clearly to mani- 
fest it to me on all occasions; that so, O Lord, I 
may be preserved watchful and attentive, not only 
to the opening of thy holy visions of light, but 
also to the times and seasons, as thou art pleased 
far outstrips the strawberry. In this section,|/to make them known in thy own blessed power. 
where the two great city markets are within a few|So, O Lord, take unto thee thy own power, and 
hours of us, the profit from a well-managed acre|rule and reign both inwardly and outwardly over 
s all, who art God over all 
man within two miles of me, by way of interest-| Amen.” 


+» __—_ 


ONE THING IS NEEDFUL. 


Selected. 


“ But one thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen that 
good part which shall not be taken away from her.” 


Ah! the heart that has forsaken 
All things to secure the one, 

In the secret of its chambers 
Finds the joy of heaven begun. 


Ab! the heart that is contented 
Nought to know save God alone, 

In the fulness of His blessing 
Finds a peace before unknown. 


Ah! the heart that once has bathéd 
In salvation’s boundless sea, 

In its waters drops the burden 
Of a lifetime’s misery. 


Ah! the heart that lives dissevered 
From the vain delights of time, 

By a peaceful path is treading 
Through this vale of tears and crime. 


O that thus we could surrender 
Worldly pomp, and pride, and show, 
Seeking Him in whom is centred 
All of good that man can know! 


O that thus His blessed presence 
In our hearts we here enjoyed ! 
For without Him all is dreary,— 
Harth is dark, and vain, and void. 


O that thus our eyes were resting 
Evermore on Christ our King, 

Until conscience lose its burden, 
Life its load, and death its sting! 


Oh! Thou fount of every blessing, 
Draw us by the cross, till we, 
Heart and soul, and will and spirit, 

Are forever one with Thee. 


Hymns from the Land of Luther. 


————_»-——————_ 


THEY SAY. 


They say—ah, well! suppose they do? 
But can they prove the story true? 
Suspicion may arise from naught 

But malice, envy, want of thought; 
Why count thyself among the “ they” 
Who whisper what they dare not say ? 


Selected. 


They say—but why the tale rehearse, 
And help to make the matter worse ? 
No good can possibly accrue 

From telling what may be untrue; 
And is it not a nobler plan 

To speak of all the best you can? 


They say—well if it should be so, 
Why need you tell the tale of woe? 
Will it the better wrong redress ? 

Or make one pang of sorrow less? 
Will it the erring one restore, 
Henceforth to “ go and sin no more ?” 


Bhey say—oh pause and look within! 

See how thy heart inclines to sin! 

Watch, lest in dark temptation’s hour 
Thou, too, shouldst sink beneath its power! 
Pity the frail—weep o’er their fall, 

But speak of good, or not at all! 


Lord, if 


, blessed forevermore. 


A Balloon Survey of a Coming Storm.—Th 
English sronaut Coxwell writes the following ac 
count of a remarkable series of storm observation 
in his balloon : t 

“T ascended from the Crystal Palace at Syden 
ham, and witnessed, during a tourinto Berkshire 
the peculiar formation of vapor and clouds whiel 
ended in one of the most disastrous storms o1 
record. When we rose over the centre transep 
the country southward was clear for many a mil 
distant. Towards London, however, and down t 
the mouth of the Thames, heavy vapor rose uy 
from the river, and continued westward until i 
mixed with the London fog. It ceased to folloy 
the river’s course at Chelsea, and so clear was th 
water at Richmond round to Chertsey, that we 
discerned patches of weeds at the bottom of th« 
Thames, as numerous boats rowed over its trans 
parent surfaces From the metropolis this long 
line of Jeaden vapor made a continuous cours 
towards Windsor Castle, so that it was impossibl 
to discern the Castle. As Captain Woodgat 
wished to visit the barracks, I descended near thi 
Great Park, and, taking in sand equal to hi 
weight, M. Woodgate and I reascended with th 
intention of going on further. 

‘““We had not long entered upon our secon¢ 
voyage when the clouds gathered overhead in : 
tempestuous form; the deep line of mist resting 
on the earth had effected a reunion with the 
Thames. On passing over it the temperature was 
less by six degrees at four thousand feet than i 
was at a similar altitude when we moved in ¢ 
clearer atmosphere. I observed that twice pre 
viously I had seen that kind of cloudscope, ané 
that each time it was followed by stormy weather 
At 8 30 heavy clouds gathered up from the soutk 
and west. We were then passing Reading, whick 
was lighted up with gas.. The clouds were fast 
closing in around us, and fine rain began to fall. 
At last these huge clouds, the land mist and 
northerly masses of vapor all met, and so dark and 
dreary was the landscape that we descended at 
Englefield Farm, and had not long packed up be- 
fore the rain commenced. 

“This was not an ascent for meteorological 
observations, and I only had with me a ther- 
mometer and barometer; but the cloud modifica- 
tions were wost striking, and have, without 
doubt, an interesting connection with the law of 
storms.”’ 


The Christian’s Gloomy Death ; or The Warn 
ing to His Three Profligate Sons.—A pious paren 
had three sons, who, notwithstanding all his ad 
movitions and instructions, mingled with man 
prayers and tears, grew up to manhood in scepti 
cism and profligacy. The father lay dying; and, 
conceiving that it might perhaps produce a goo 
impression on the minds of his abandoned chil 
dren, to let them see how a christian died, th 
friends of the family introduced them to the bed 
side of their expiring parent. But to their un 
speakable grief, the good man died without an 
expression of christian confidence, and appeared 
destitute of those strong consolations which be- 
lievers in Jesus often experience in the closing 
scene. It was now apprehended that the effect o 
this melancholy circumstance on the young men 
would be, to confirm them in their prejudice 
against religion, and afford them, in their opinion, 
a sufficient evidence that it was a cunningly de- 
vised fable. However, it was not so: the ways 0 
God are not as our ways, neither are His thoughts 
as our thoughts. A few days after the funeral, 
the younger brother entered the room in which 
the two others were; and, observing that he had 
been weeping, they inquired the cause of his grief. 
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From “The British Friend.” 

No one, I think, who has looked with a thought- 
ful eye upon the state of our religious Society, 
but must be aware that a painful difference of 
sentiment exists amongst us. It is seen in various 
forms, and on many oceasions; and in the obser- 
vations Tam about to make I wish to approach 
the subject with the solemnity befitting a question 
which so intimately concerns our well-being as a 
religious body, and our reputation and influence 
in the world at large. There was a paragraph 
lately in the Nonconformist relative to the Yearly 
Meeting, and the decline in our numbers as a 
religious society. This was attributed to two 
causes—birth ‘membership, and the want of a 
missionary spirit. Of the first I have nothing 
further to say than that I consider it to be a con- 
siderable source of weakness, and out of harmony 
with our general principles. Of the second, the 
need of greater missionary zeal—a view shared in 
by many of our members—I regard it as putting 
the effect for the cause. The early Friends, 
largely endowed with the spirit of their Divine 
Master, were devoted and self-denying men, fitted 
and prepared for the work given them to do, full 
of zeal and the true missionary spirit; being con- 
verted men, it was their mission to convert others, 
but until a great and radical change had been 
wrought in themselves, often in secret and solitary 
places, and under much privation and suffering, 
they went not forth to convert others. 

Of the Son of man himself, as Erasmus has 
well said, “It was not until after he had been 
tried and proved by forty days’ fast, and the 
temptation of Satan, that he commenced the work| foundation, and make our anchorage there, may 
of preaching.”’ Why then should his followers|be so little demonstrated by any external signs, 
be exempt from the operation of the same law?|that the humble disciple working patiently and 
And this, whether we look at the highest ex-|hopefully in his allotment, may, like the prophet 
ample—the primitive christians, or our predeces-| of old, be unaware of the existence of the seven 
sors in religious profession—is the true gospel|thousand who have not bowed the knee to the 
method. But to engage in such labors without image of Baal, but whom the great Head of 
the necessary preparation and training in the|the church may be secretly preparing to take part 
school of Christ, is but to ‘‘compass ourselves|in the restoration of his church to her primitive 
about with sparks of our own kindling,’’ to result glory. 
only in disappointment. A revival of true Quak-|" The ‘church of the future,” says a late writer, 
erism must precede the growth of a missionary|‘ if it ever comes into being, must rise, like the 
spirit; the latter is the direct and necessary fruit temple of Solomon, without sound of axe or 
of the former. Missionary zeal will not create}hammer. It must be planted like the gospel 
a revival, but the restoration of our ancient faith itself, as a grain of mustard seed, the smallest of 
and practice will give birth to the true missionary |all seeds, but capable, under the divine blessing, 
spirit. An advocate of foreign missionary enter-|of becoming in time a great tree.”’ 
prise quotes a paragraph from the address of} «Doth a fountain send forth at the same place 
Daniel Wheeler to York Quarterly Meeting, as an|sweet water and bitter?” yet something analogous 
authority on his side the question; and if the|to this is transpiring amongst us. While some 
sentiments of one whose orthodoxy and devotion|under our name are proposing such alterations in 
to the principles of our Society cannot be gain-/our religious usages as amount to a reconstruction 
said, were in harmony with this writer’s views, he/and formation upon a different basis, destructive 
has good reason for maintaining his position, but]of the characteristic and distinctive traits of our 
I do not see how this inference can fairly be drawn religious system, and eventually of Quakerism 
from the premises. Daniel Wheeler declares his|itself, others, with evidently the best intentions, 
belief that if the world, and the things of thelare actively engaged in the promotion of the 
world, had not alienated our hearts from heavenly | various philanthropic enterprises—the Bible read- 
things, many would have been raised up amongst ings, prayer or devotional meetings, and other 
us, ere this, to proclaim the gospel, which is the| movements of a similar character, which are to 
power of God unto salvation, to distant and|be found in this city in full operation, within the, 
heathen lands. He traces our inaction and luke-| walls of the Bedford Institute ; and a third class 
warmness to its right cause, and implies that if|take no part in these matters, as not being in 
the cause were removed, the effect would cease,| their line of service, or having no true fellowship 
and we should again shine forth ‘as lights in the| therewith. 
world, as a city set upon a hill, that cannot be|  “ For the divisions of Reuben there were great 
hid.” He deplores our shortcomings and unfaith-|searchings of hearts.” I believe the root of all 
fulness, and solemnly warns us to beware lest the|our difficultiese—unconscious as some of us may 
kingdom of God be taken from us, and given to|be of it—is to be found ina departure from, or 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. There is|distrust in, the monitions of the Holy Spirit as 
sed forth into the midst of it and exclaimed, |nothing in all this that can be fairly construed | our guide, instructor, and deliver, in every possi- 
a heart which felt and bled for them all, |into an approval or encouragement of missionary |ble contingency that may arise in the church and 
me unto me and I will give you rest.”—Dr. | effort upon any other ground than the direct lead-|the world, whereby we have lost the true spiritual 
ris. ing and guidance of the Holy Spirit; a clear and|discernment, and become more or less conformed 


[have been thinking,” said he, “ of the death 
our father.” ‘‘Ah,” said they, ‘a dismal 
ath it was; what truth or reality can there be 
religion, when such a man as he died in such 
tate of mind?” “It has not affected me in 
8 way,” replied the younger brother; “ we all 
ow what a holy life our father led, and what a 
omy death he died; now I have been thinking 
w dreadful our death must be, who lead such a 
yked life!’ The observation was like an arrow 
their consciences; they began to be alarmed, 
l ultimately became as eminent for godliness 
their exemplary parent had been. 


Tse of Distilled Water.—In M. Quin’s report 
m the Paris Exhibition, reference is made to 
use of distilled water at the Wallaroo Copper 
hes in South Australia, stating that until tanks 
collecting rain water had been constructed, 
rhaps for the first time in the history of the 
id, there was a population of some thousands, 
h all their horses, cattle, sheep, &c., drinking 
ia distillata.”’ As many readers may not be 
we of the fact, it may be interesting here to 
ntion that in the rainless region of the Pacific 
st of South America, the entire population of 
country between about the 18th and 28th 
allels of south latitude, or some 600 miles from 
th to north, including the important towns of 
dera, Cobija, Iquique, Pisagua, and several 
jor ports, have for many years derived their 
ply of potable water from the sea water of the 
fic, distilled in greater part by coal imported 
n England, and costing above £3 per ton. 

Yot only is a population of many thousand in- 
itants, principally engaged in the mines of 
i district, as well as a still larger number of 
sts of burden and other animals, supplied from 
}source, but even the locomotives on the Co- 
po and Caldera railway, and some steam en- 
es for other purposes, are actually driven with 
illed water. For a distance of some thirty to 
/ miles inland from the coast, very few natural 
ings are met with in this rainless desert, and 
an met with they are seldom sufficiently free 
n saline matter to be potable-— Chem. News. 


imperative call upon the servant of Christ as to 
the prophet of old, “ Arise, go to Ninevah, that 
great city, and preach unto it the preaching that 
I bid thee.”’ 

While some of our members look upon the pre- 
sent state of things amongst us with feelings of 
hope and encouragement, others can by no means 
take this cheering view of it. If there is a re- 
vival, where are the signs? I see little in the 
present aspect and action of the body. ‘ Re- 
vivals,” as they are popularly termed, are usually 
accompanied by much religious excitement and 
activity, but they seem to be temporary and short- 
lived, leaving few solid results. Some years ago 
there was a ‘revival’? among the civilians and 
military employed in the Woolwich arsenal, but 
we do not hear that it resulted in that warlike 
establishment beating its swords into plough- 
shares. Nor did a subsequent “‘revival”’ in the 
United States prevent the outbreak of a sangui- 
nary and desolating war, wherein thousands of the 
youth and flower of the population were consigned 
to a violent and premature death, leaving widows 
and orphans to mourn over their bitter loss. But 
a revival.in our religious Society, to be genuine, 
would appear to me to exhibit a very different 
appearance. If “the kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation,” surely something consistent 
with this should be regarded as more in accordance 
with the spirit of our profession. Still water is 
the deepest, and the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand may be the herald of important events. A 
searching at the root, a working beneath the sur- 
face to find the spiritual depths of the true 


eS 


‘Come unto Me and I will give you Rest.”’— 
well known invitation of our Lord, “ Come 
9 me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
ill give you rest,’ knows no exclusion. It 
resses us by a description which is common to 
aanity; its boast and glory is that it is intended 
all who need it, all who labor and are heavy 
m. It does not even pry into the cause of our 
lessness; it does not ask what occasions our 
ress; it only enquires whether or not we are 
subjects of disquietude. In uttering it, our 
d undoubtedly selected language which would 
+ the condition, and fall soothingly on the ear 
very man. His eye travelled over scenes and 
tes of human woe, in which he saw the strug- 
of poverty; the disappointments of ambition; 
misgivings of the self-righteous ; and the ex- 
sted efforts of the sinner lashed by the re- 
hes of a guilty conscience, and aiming to 
pe from a load of guilt. His omniscience 
strated every heart, and saw the tooth of care 
oding the peace, not merely of the poor and 
sted, but preying alike on the learned, the 
thy, and the mighty of the earth. He beheld 
rm in which every one was seeking for shel- 
without knowing where to obtain it; and 
ntarily exposing himself to all its horrors, he 
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to the world, its maxims, fashions, and allure- 
ments. ‘To this spirit of unbelief, this despising 
the day of small things, must be attributed the 
Bibliolatry and doctrinal superficiality which have 
sprung up in our midst, the weeds that grow 
apace where the true seed is neglected. In the 
unity of the spirit is the bond of peace, and there 
can be no true peace out of it. ‘The wisdom 
that is from above is first pure, then peaceable.” 
If, by way of distinction, we speak of the active 
and the passive amongst us, we see two sections 
of the Society taking different views, and different 
paths; both cannot be right, neither can a half- 
way compromise between the two be of any avail ; 
there is but one and only way, and it is our duty 
to ourselves and to the religious body of which 
we form a part, and whose prosperity we profess 
to desire, to “stand in the ways and see, and ask 
for the old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein.” Simple and all-comprehensive as 
this is, its very simplicity causes it to be over- 
looked and neglected, to our irreparable loss. And 
yet, if each one for himself were to follow im- 
plicitly the course pointed out to him by the 
unerring finger of Omnipotence, we should be- 
come collectively all that the great Head of the 
church would have us to be. There is no origin- 
ality in this counsel, we have had it again and 
again, ‘line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept,’ but it needs to be often repeated. 

It is a day of unusual excitement and inquiry 
in every region of religious thought. In quiet- 
ness and confidence, in humility and watchfulness, 
will be our safety and our strength. And while 
itis our duty to uphold unflinchingly the doe- 
trines and testimonies given us as a church to bear, 
may we strive to possess our souls in patience, that 
whether our controversy with what we believe to be 
error be oral or epistolary, we may conduct it to- 
wards those of our brethren from whom we are com- 
pelled to differ, in a spirit of christian love and 
forbearance to the furtherance of the great in- 
terests of truth and righteousness, remembering 
that if we are in possession of the truth, the best 
evidence we can give of our faith in its omnipo- 
tent power is a calm confidence in the assertion 
of it. And now, to conclude, what is the remedy ? 
I have already indicated my views in this direc- 
tion, and I cannot do better than to revive in our 
remembrance, and commend to our serious re- 
flection, the words of one who, “ being dead yet 
speaketh” in the deep, practical, and instructive 
counsel left on record for our edification, and 
particularly appropriate to our present condition 
asachurch. Having defined what spiritual unity 
is, and how it may be preserved, how interrupted, 
and how recovered when at any time decaying, 
Isaac Penington proceeds to the true solution of 
the latter question: “In the Lord alone is the 
recovery of loss in any kind at any time, who 
alone can teach each to retire into, and to be 
found in that wherein the unity is and stands, 
and into which division cannot enter. This is 
the way of restoring unity to Israel; upon the 
sense of any want thereof; even every one through 
the Lord’s help returning in his own particular, 
and furthering the returnings of others to the 
principle of life, that every one may feel the 
washing from what hath in any measure cur- 
rupted, and the new begetting into the power of 
life. From this the true and lasting unity will 
spring amain to the gladding of all hearts that 
know the sweetness of it, and who cannot but na- 
turally and most earnestly desire it.” 

7th month, 1867. A CrrrzEn. 

‘« Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall 
see God.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Report of the Freedmens’ Aid Society of West 
Chester, for fourteen months ending 6th mo. 1st, 
1867. 
By the Treasurer’s account it appears that the 
following sums have been received : 
$567.76 from West Chester. 


164.00 “ Bradford. 
140.00 “ Concord. 
135.00 “ Bucks county. 
82.06 “ Different localities. 
5.43 “ Rags sold. 
123.00 ‘* Monthly subscriptions. 
95.77 Balance 4th mo. Ist, 1866. 


$1,313.02 
1,313.02 Expended. 

At the last report, the Society had on hand 
280 garments and some material, and have since 
made 1854; 626 garments were made by women 
of this place who needed employment; the prin- 
cipal part of them were paid for out of a fund 
contributed for that purpose. 

160 were sent to M. Parker, Alexandria. 


840 a R. W. Smith, Yorktown. 
179 s I. H. Remington, Winchester. 
182 va W. F. Mitchell, Nashville. 
167 oe M. Jennings, Suffolk. 
205 ae A. Gibbons, Richmond. 
490 ae BH. Yarnall, Charleston. 

71 a E. Kelly, for Charleston. 

1,794 


We have 340 on hand. We have also sent to 
the same places 571 yards of material, 13 lbs. of 
stocking yarn, knitting needles and a variety of 
trimmings. 

To all who have aided us by contributing money 
or materials, we return grateful acknowledgments, 
and to those in this place and in the vicinity, who 
rendered assistance in making up the clothing. 

To the Directors of the National Bank of Ches- 
ter county we are indebted for the use of their 
room. To the West Chester and Philadelphia 
Railroad Co. for free transportation on their road, 
and to the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, 
and Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association 
for forwarding most of our goods without expense. 

Our report shows that our funds are exhausted. 
If the necessities of the freedmen require the con- 
tinuance of our efforts, we will have to appeal to 
those friends who have so generously aided us 


heretofore, for means to assist us in carrying on| 
sumed in Paris may be obtained from the fo 


NAoMI GIBBONS, 
President. 


our work. 


T. 8. Smrru, See’y. 


For “The Friend.” 
The promise of the Saviour to his disciples of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, to be their guide and 
director, has rested upon my mind, accompanied 
by a fear that many professing to be Friends, are 
not sufficiently attending thereto, in the present 
mixed and low state of things among us. 
my earnest desire that all of us may be brought 
to act more and more in accordance therewith. 
It was to this divine gift that the members of 
our religious Society were turned at the begin- 
ning; and it was a practical belief in it, that con- 
stituted the Society, not a sect, but a church, 
gathered, and gathering from the various sects, 
formed too much in the will and wisdom of man, 
derived from school learning, and mixed with 
carnal ordinances, ceremonies and the rudiments 
of the world. But it was denied by George Fox 
and other Friends eminent in their day, that a 
people gathered by and acting under the im- 
mediate influence of the Spirit of Christ was a 
sect, or sectarian. 


killogrammes of meat sold by auction at 


It is| 


It appears by the writings of not a few in m 
bership with us in the present day—actuate 
many of them may be by a desire to be liber: 
that they wish to inculeate the idea that 
Church of Christ is composed of all the diffe 
sects, each one being a section thereof. T 
however, is contrary to the recorded belie! 
Friends, as to the composition of the true Chu 
the mystical body of Christ. But I trust 
none among us are prepared to deny the trut 
the declaration of the late Sarah L. Gr 
“This people [Friends] were first formed w 
the Divine hand.” If this be so, apostates 
Judases cannot destroy the foundation. T 
have been and still are those amongst us whe 
on this foundation, as there were the seven t! 
sand of Israel who had not bowed the kne 
Baal. These “walk by the same rule and n 
the same thing,” and constitute a part of 
Church, which Barclay speaks of as sanctified 
gathered home to Christ, alive unto God, and ¢ 
unto the world. 

That the Lord has in all ages preserved § 
must be apparent to all, and that the enemy’ 
be permitted to prevail against such now, let r 
be willing to believe. But O! may all be slo 
move, unless under the Divine anointing an 
the bidding of their Lord; and on the other k 
may none give way to fear and act the cow 
when the Word burns within them, but be val 
for the cause and honor of the ever blessed Tr 

S. 1 

Orleans Co., N. Y., 8th mo., 1837. 


How Paris is Fed. 

Some hours before daybreak the market 
deners of the suburbs of Paris begin to th 
into the town, and converge, with the great r 
drays which bring in the provisions, sent u 
railway from the provinces, to the great mai 
the Halles Centrales. 

The twelve pavilions of this magnificent b 
of buildings are entirely constructed of brick 
iron, and each one is devoted to some sp 
branch of the business. Thus one is set a 
for the sale of meat by auction ; another for tx 


in meat by retail, or by private contract; a t 


for fish, and a fourth for butter and eggs. 
There are several other markets in Paris. 1] 


‘of them are built on the same model as the Hi: 


Centrales, and they are nearly all supplied ; 
there with provisions. 
Some notion of the amount of animal food 


ing figures: In the year 1866, besides 19,0 


Halles Centrales, 110,000 oxen, 46,000 
169,000 calves and 840,000 sheep were so 
the cattle markets. It is to be remarked 
although more than 46,000 cows are consum 
Paris in a year, yet no one will own to buyi 
selling the meat. 

The official returns show a sale of ten mi 
and a half killogrammes of butter and 282 
lions eggs passed through the hands of the so 
who, at work all day in the cellars of the mar 
gain from three to four thousand franes a ye 
their occupation, which is, briefly, to pick ou 
good eggs from the bad ones. The consum 
of this enormous number of eggs may be 
understood when the vast quantities boug 
the confectioners are taken into account. 
Guillout, for instance, the manufacturer of 
biscuits, uses 23,000 a day. : 

Everybody has heard the complaint o 
gourmand that there is no more of the ¢ 
called “Fromage de Brie.” Last year four 
dred and forty thousand of these cheeses 
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Napoleon Buonaparte and Novel-Reading.— 
By common consent, says Abbott, all novels were 
banished from the circle, as Napoleon inveterately 
abominated every thing of that kind. If he hap- 
pened to find a novel in the hands of any of the 
attendants at the palace, he unhesitatingly tossed 
it into the fire, and soundly lectured the reader 
upon her waste of time. 


d in the Halles Centrales, which, with about 
nillion and a half cheeses of other kinds, and 
Fequal number of Neufchatel cheese, make a 
al of nearly three and a half millions. 
Three hundred and fifty-three thousand cart 
8 of vegetables came into Paris last year, 
Tfourteen millions kilogrammes of fresh fish, 
(which one-fourth was imported from abroad ; 
and sending salmon, trout and lobsters; 
(Mand sending salmon, shrimps, eels, pike and 
Switzerland, trout from Lake Geneva; 
ssia, salmon and trout; and the rest of Ger- 
My enormous quantities of prawns. 
uast year two hundred and sixty millions of 
ters were eaten in Paris, and there was a great 
about the increase in their price. Their 
olesale price had, however, only increased twelve 
ltimes a dozen on that of the previous year, 
_the public may imagine what the retailers 
st have pocketed out of the exorbitant charges 
ed at the restaurants. Add to this enormous 
is of eatables twelve and a half millions of 
oes which Paris eats annually at dessert. 
“he poultry and game market, called Le 
rehe dela Vallee, must certainly not be omitted. 
aps nowhere is so much care taken about the 
paring and trussing of poultry for the market 
m France, and here you will find rabbits and 
packed with the utmost neatness in clean 
* and ready for the spit. Game is carefully 
up, and no pains are spared to keep it suffi- 
itly fresh for the French taste. 
Yigeons are brought in alive generally from 
ardy, and being shut up in baskets, are very 
th exhausted when they arrive at their desti- 
ion. ood, too, they are greatly in want of, 
there is usually great difficulty in supplying 
Mi with it on their way. They are given over 
joys called gaveurs, who fill their mouths with 
m, and allow the pigeons to take it from be- 
en their lips.—Late Paper. 


op, for Your Soul's Sake.—A bold boy, 
é rambling among the Alps, saw some flowers 
e side of a fearful precipice. The guide saw 

' standing on the dizay edge, and shouted : 
Come back !” 

Not yet; 1 see some flowers just below, which 
it to got,’”’ replied the boy. 

tops responded the guide, “you will be 
”? 


For every sacrifice, which was offered up to God, 
was to be seasoned with salt; so every sacrifice 
now that is to be offered up to God, must be sea- 
soned and made savoury with this heavenly salt 
of his heavenly spirit, so that all may give a good 
savor to him, and be as a sweet smelling sacrifice 
to the pure, holy God, that made all to his glory. 
— George Fox. 
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Among the events chronicled by the European 
press, as indicative of the unsettled condition of 
political relations and existing nationalities, are 
the frequent visits and interviews between the 
more conspicuous crowned heads on that conti- 
nent. These visits, whatever the ostensible rea- 
son or object assigned for their taking place, are 
generally understood to embrace consultation and 
arrangements relative to matters of State, bearing 
with more or less weight on the stability of the 
governments represented, or on the political at- 
tachments and rights of the people. 

The facility with which these meetings appear 
to be brought about, and the unostentatious man- 
ner in which they are conducted, are certainly 
significant of a change having taken place, and 
still going on in the minds of both rulers and 
people; as to the supposed sacredness of royalty 
and the mystery attending the exercise of king- 
craft. The idea of divine right attaching to those 
who are born to, or occupy a throne, has been 
exploded or is passing away, and the people are 
becoming more and more generally recognized as 
the source of legitimate power, which they have 
the ultimate right to depute to whomsoever they 
may elect, to be exercised according to such form 
of law as they may approve. 

The whole course of circumstances attending 
the great changes that have been effected in dif- 
ferent governments of Kurope within the last ten 
years—as those in Italy, in Prussia, Denmark 
and Germany—shows that the will of the people 
is making itself actively felt in both the form of 
government, and the selection of those who shall 
administer it. The potency of the Emperor of 
France, who makes a boast that his right to the 
imperial crown is based on the election by the 
people, is a most striking commentary on the pro- 
gress of the age in the recognition of popular 
rights; while the obsequious deference paid hin— 
plebian as he is, and the representative of a man 
who once humbled them in the dust—by the 
crowned heads of the oldest dynasties in Europe, 
together with their avowed desire to consult the 
wishes of their subjects, show that these once 
dreaded potentates are sensible the formerly des- 
pised and down-trodden people have now acquired 
too much knowledge of their rights and power to 
be much longer repressed, and that their own as- 
sumed prerogatives are liable to be lost in the 
revolution of a day. Hence they are beginning 
to move about very much like other men; to look 
upon the people at home and abroad; to inquire 
into their views and temper, and to consult to- 
gether as to what changes they may attempt and | 


I must have the flowers,” replied the boy. 
the guide, with the boy’s friends, hurried 
ard the infatuated boy, as he leaned over the 
zef the dreadful gulf. They heard him say, 
almost have them ;” and then, “I have them;” 
ithe words were scarcely uttered before he lost 
hold, and fell a thousand feet upon the pitiless 
is below. He had given his life for a flower 
perished with him. 
‘Shocking Y’ exclaims my young yeader. I 
lad to see it so, because it may help you to 
yon own danger. Are you not seeking a 
iter risk, to pluck a flower? What is that 
re you cherish for a place in that circle of 
'y youth to which you are invited? What is 
Habit which brings a blush to your cheeks 
mever it is hinted at? What is that resolu- 
ito enter the charmed ring of forbidden amuse- 
ts? Are not these things your flowers? 
Te not your desires the reachings of your soul 
the edge of innocence? Dear youth, take 
h The gulf below your flowers is bottomless. 
* you pluck your flowers, you may fall, and 
i with them in that fearful realm of darkness 
th. Seek them no longer, therefore, but 
‘1 For your soul’s sake, stop !—Late Paper. 
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what schemes they must forego. However much of 
this may be attributed to the disturbance recently 
given to the “balance of power” and the desire 
of each sovereign to fortify himself in his tenure 
of authority, it is none the less indicative of the 
revolution going on in relation to human rights, 
the source of political powor, and the felt though 
unexpressed necessity for those who wear a crown 
to take heed to the lessons of the hour. 

No one of the visits abroad, by King, Emperor 
or Ozar, more strikingly illustrates the inaugura- 
tion of a new era, than that of the reigning 
Sultan of Turkey, to France and England. When 
we reflect for how many centuries the Sublime 
Porte has deemed it beneath it, except through 
diplomatic ceremonials, to hold intercourse with 
infidels, as it termed all who did not bow at the 
shrine of the Mussulman, and that its meanest 
subjects thought it disgraceful to eat bread with 
“a christian dog,” we must be convinced that a 
marvellous change has, by some means, been 
wrought, when we see the reigning Prince of the 
Orient and sovereign Pontiff of Islamism, laying 
aside his hereditary prejudices and voluntaily 
accepting the proffered hospitalities of christian 
courts, with the open avowal that he came to see 
wherein he could promote the improvement of his 
people. Such a circumstance never occurred be- 
fore, nor indeed can we recall any historical ac- 
count of the reigning Turkish sovereign having 
travelled, for any other purpose than conquest, 
outside his own dominions. 

But the elements of modern civilization have 
overleapt the barriers raised by the fanatical creed 
and determined exclusiveness of the haughty 
Turk, and with the mighty upheaval of the op- 
pressed and almost frenzied masses of his subjects 
which is threatened, have forced this well-in- 
structed occupant of the throne of the Ottoman, 
to throw aside the drowsy routine of his idle, 
luxurious life, to open his eyes to the graye 
defects and abuses of his system of government, 
and to inquire what are those sources of material 
wealth and comfort, and those principles of social 
improvement which have advanced the tradi- 
tionally despised western peoples so far beyond his 
own. 

Abdul Aziz Khan, is evidently a man of strong 
and cultivated mind, and has given reason to sus- 
pect that the fanatical superstition of the Moslem, 
has in measure lost its hold on him, otherwise, he 
would hardly have braved the rabid prejudices of 
his people, and journeyed among the hated giaours, 
for the purpose of obtaining more intimate know- 
ledge of them and their institutions. That he 
fully appreciates the historical significance of his 
visit is manifested by the emphatic declaration in 
his speech to Louis Napoleon, that “Islamism 
now makes its salutation to christianity,’ and 
from his having freely expressed himself when 
in England, that it was his desire to break up 
oriental exclusiveness, and bring his government 
and people within the range of a common sym- 
pathy and fraternal relations. Since his return 
home he has announced to his counsellors and 
officials that he is determined to initiate extensive 
and important reforms, so as to open the way for 
religious toleration, and the cultivation of those 
arts and sciences that minister to social improve- 
ment and domestic comfort. 

Without allowing ourselves to anticipate any 
sudden great advance in those things which 
characterize christian civilization, we are justified 
in interpreting the events we have been alluding 
to, as speaking emphatically of the moral. march 
of the nations of the earth, and proclaiming un- 
mistakably the momentous character of the un- 
foldings of the future, as truth shall triumph more 
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fully over error, and the religion of Christ gain 
a stronger and more universal hold on the hearts 
of a world which he came and died to save. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
The time for the opening of this Yearly Meet- 
ing was changed last year. It now takes place on 
the last First-day of the Ninth month. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

As there is reason to beliéve that some of our 
subscribers have not understood the term ‘in ad- 
vance,” as applied to payment for “ The Friend,” 
requires the price of two dollars to be paid at or 
before the commencement of each volume, we 
deem it proper to state that that is the intention ; 
but for the present volume the fifty cents will not 
be added until on and after the first day of the 
Tenth month next. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fornian.i—A Munich dispatch says: A prominent 
journal, which acts as the organ of Southern Germany, 
asserts that Bavaria and the other States of South 
Germany, will not unite with Austria or Prussia, and, 
maintaining their independence of either, will bold the 
balance of power between the Northern Confederation 
and the Austrian Empire. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs has addressed 
a circular dispatch to the diplomatic representatives of 
France at the European Courts, in regard to the existing 
relations of the French government with the other 
Powers. Alluding to recent events, and particularly to 
the conference held at Salzburg, he declares that this 
auspicious meeting of the Emperors of France and Aus- 
tria should be regarded as a fresh pledge for the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe. On the 30th, the French 
Emperor made a brief speech at Amiens, in whieh he 
expressed his desire for the establishment of more liberal 
institutions, and wider and more active trade, which he 
assured his auditors be would do his utmost to promote. 
He felt certain that the peace of Europe would be pre- 
served, and did not consider that French honor had 
been tarnished by the late events in Mexico. 

The journals of Denmark are discussing the reported 
proposition of the United States for the purchase of the 
Island of St. Thomas. They generally favor the sale of 
the island. The government of Denmark has renewed 
its demand on Prussia in regard to the northern pro- 
vinces of Schleswig. Austria and France unite in dis- 
suading Denmark from insisting on the retrocession of 
Duppel and Alsen by Prussia. 

The elections held in Berlin on the 31st ult., for mem- 
bers of the new parliament of the North German Con- 
federation, resulted in the success of the candidates of 
the Radical party. George Bancroft had presented his 
credentials as minister from the United States. 

The latest advices from Spain report the progress of 
the insurrection in the province of Arragon. The insur- 
gents have captured and held possession of Saragossa, 
the capital of the province. 

Advices from Athens state that the Cretan insurgents 
still hold out in the mountains. The American Minis- 
ter, Edward Joy Morris, has had an audience with the 
Sultan, at which he presented the resolutions of the 
United States Congress in relation to the war in the 
island of Candia. 

Active preparations are being made in England for 
the expedition to Abyssinia to rescue the English cap- 
tives. Sixteen steamers have been chartered to trans- 
port the troops. Sir William Napier has been appointed 
to the command of the expedition. Professor Faraday, 
the eminent chemist, died on the 27th ult. 

Intelligence has been received that the allied army 
has crossed the upper Parana into Paraguay, and that 
consequently a great battle might be looked for at any 
moment. 

The recent advices from Mexico state that the coun- 
try is fast approaching a state of peace and quiet. Santa 
Anna was still a prisoner in the castle of San Juan 
d’Ulloa, and nothing definite had transpired in regard 
to his fate. The French and British Ministers had taken 
their departure from Mexico. 

The harvest accounts in Europe are generally satis- 
factory. 

The Imperial Commission of the Universal Exhibi- 
tion at Paris has issued a notice that the exhibition will 


The Liberals have carried the elections for the North | 
German Parliament, in all the large towns of the con- 
federation, 

The government of Turkey announces that the war 
on the Island of Candia has been brought to a close, 
and a general amnesty granted to the insurgents. Re- 
forms in the laws and administration of the island are 
promised. 

The government of Great Britain is willing to submit 
the claims of American citizens for damages caused by 
the Alabama, and all other similar damands, to a com- 
mission of arbitration; all the claims of British subjects 
against the United States for losses suffered during the 
late war of rebellion to be submitted to the same com- 
mission. The following were the quotations on the 2d 
inst. Consols, 943. U.S. 5-20’s, 73%. Middling up- 
lands cotton, 104d.; Orleans, 103d. California wheat, 
13s. 6d. per cental. 

Unirep Status.—The Imports and Hxports.—During 
the year ending 6th mo. 30th last, the total imports of 
foreign merchandize and specie into the United States 
amounted to $412,233,123, less foreign merchandize 
and specie exported, $19,941,227, leaves the net imports 
$392,391,896. Of this amount $42,548,341 remained in 
warehouse at that date. The domestic exports during 
the same period were $334,549,043. All these values 
are in gold, the domestic exports from the Atlantic 
States having been reduced to gold values. 

The Treasury.—The receipts from 7th mo. 1st to 8th 
mo. 27th, from internal revenue were $38,907,000; cus- 
toms, $26,353,000—together $65,260,000. The balance 
in the Treasury in gold was $93,639,000, gold certifi- 
cates $19,106,000 ; currency, $51,332,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 292. 
infantum, 58 ; consumption, 21; old age, 7. 

The South— Tbe President has removed Generals 
Sheridan and Sickles from their respective commands. 
The former is to be replaced by General Hancock, and 
the latter by General Canby. General Grant remon- 
strated against these doings, but was overruled by the 
President. General Grant has directed the commanders 
of military districts to make no appointments to civil 
office of persons who have been removed by themselves 
or their predecessors in command. 

The City Councils of New Orleans, on the 27th, ap- 
pointed twenty-four school directors, one third of whom 
are colored men. The yellow fever caused 126 deaths 
in New Orleans last week, and 241 deaths in Galveston, 
Texas. Out of 26 officers connected with the Galveston 
custom-house, only three are left for duty, the rest being 
all sick or dead, 

Judge Fowle, of North Carolina, recently decided to 
allow colored jurors to be summoned, as slavery had 
been abolished by North Carolina, and the Civil Rights 
bill gave all classes of citizens the same rights. 

Registration.—The returns from all except eight coun- 
ties in Virginia, show about 110,000 whites, and 90,000 
blacks. The registration in Georgia has been com- 
pleted; there is a colored majority of about 2000 in the 
State. In Alabama the number of whites registered is 
67,686, of colored 84,524. There are still probably 
8000 votes to be registered in Alabama. 

Central Pacific Railroad.—The summit tunnel on this 
road, 1658 feet long, is now open from end to end in 
solid granite. The track on the eastern slope of the 
mountains is being laid. 

Union Pacific Railroad.—F our hundred and sixty miles 
of road west of Omaha are now completed, and it is ex- 
pected that the track to the Rocky Mountains, 517 
miles, will be finished in a month. General Palmer, 
treasurer of the road, and Dr. Le Conte, geologist, have 
been engaged for a month past in investigating the coal 
fields of the Raton mountains in the proposed line of 
the road. They report many large deposits of coal, and 
one vein fifty miles north of Fort Union, is ten feet thick 
and more than fifty square miles in extent. The coal is 
considered equal to the best Pittsburg coal. Iron ore 
is found in the same locality. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2d inst. Mew York.— American gold 141. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1124; ditto, 5-20, new, 1084; ditto. 
5 per cents, coupons off, 99%. Superfine State flour, 
$6.60 a $7.50. Shipping Ohio, $8.20 a $10.10. Balti- 
more flour, common to good, $8.90 a $10.50; trade and 
family, $11 a $13. Amber, Jersey and State wheat, 
$2.30 a $2.35; white Michigan, $2.50 a $2.65. Ohio 
oats, 73 a 77 cts.; State, 74 a 76 cts.; southern, 65 a 72 
cts.; Jersey, 50 a 65 cts. State rye, $1.55. Western 
mixed corn, $1.16 a $1.20. Middling uplands cotton, 
27; Orleans, 28 cts. The supply of beef cattle was 
small and prices advanced } a $ cent. Sales of extra at 
164 a 17 cts. Sheep 4 to 6 cts. per lb. gross, Philadel- 


Of cholera 


close punctually on the 3lst of Tenth month. The|phia.—Superfine flour, $7 a $7.50; finer brands $8 a 


materials of the buildings, &., will be sold. 


$14. New red wheat, $2.30 a $2.40; white, $2.50 a 


$2.75. Rye, $1.50 a $1.60. Oats, 65 a 67 cts. 
choice; 50 a 60 cts. for fair to prime. Clover-s: 
$8.50 a $9.25. The sales of beef cattle reached 1 
head. Extra sold at 16 a 16} cts. fair to good, 13 « 
cts., and common, 9 a 12 cts. Sheep were dull 12, 
arrived and partly sold at 5 a 53 cts. per lb. gr 
Hogs, $10 a $10.50 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Pr 
to choice red wheat, $2.35 a $2.45. Yellow corn, $1 
Oats, 58 a 68 cts. Chicago.—No. | spring wheat, $ 
a $1.80. No.1 corn, 97 cts. Oats, 44 a 45 cts. . 
waukie.—No. 1 wheat, $1.76. No. 2, $1.65. No.1 c¢ 


94 cts. Oats, 46 cts. Cincinnati—No. 1 red wh 
$2.15; white, $2.25 a $2.30. Oats, 56a 57 cts. 1 
corn, $1.05. St. Louwis.—Spring wheat, $1.55 a $1. 


red fall wheat, $2.15 a $2.25; white, $2.20 a $2 
Yellow corn, $1.02 a $1.05. Oats,55a62 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from E. Hollingsworth, Agt., O., for 
Smith, $4, vols. 40, and 41, and for W. Foulke, $6, y 
39, 40 and 41; from H. C. Wood, for Sarah B. Up 
N. Y., $2, vol. 41, W. Griffin, $2, to No. 37, vol. 41, 
Phebe Griffin, $1, to No. 52, vol. 41; from H. Briggs 
$2, vol. 41; from L. Forsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 41; fron 
C. Shoemaker, Pa., $2, vol. 41; from S. Chadbou 
N. Y., $2, vol. 41; from Josiah Fawcett, O., $2, vol. 
from A. Battey, Agt., lo., for N. McDonald, J. Harkr 
and R. Taber, $4 each, vols. 40 and 41; from T. M 
lan, O., $4, vols. 40 and 41; from J. Embree, Pa. 
vols, 39 and 40 ; from Susannah Marriott, N.Y., $2, 
41; from W. Hancock, Pa., $2, vol. 41; from M. 
Mourlan, Agt., O., for A. Brantingham, Achsah Hal 
Fogg, Jane Heald, I. Carr, A. Stratton, and W. a 
ton, $2 each, vol. 41, and for R. Elyson, Jr., $4, 
40 and 41; from A. McCarty, Pa., $2 to No. 43, vol 
Sarah Minard, J. Battin, G. Schill, and G. Wilco 
each, vol. 41, and A. H. Blackburn, $2, vol. 40; 
J. P. Lupton, O., $4, vols. 40 and 41, and for N.S 
$4, vols. 39 and 40; from P. Hall, Agt., O., for L. J 
$2, to No. 10, vol.41; from A. Garretson, Agt., O. 
to No. 52, vol. 41, and for Rachel Green and E. Do 
$2 each, vol. 40, and J. Thomoson, F. Davis, J 
Doudna, and J. Bailey, $2 each, vol. 41; from J.S. 
yard, N. J., $2, vol. 41; from Sarah Armistead, 
$3.06, vol. 41; from W. H, Walter, Pa., $4, vols. 40 
41; from H. Knowles, Agt., N. Y., for 0. A. Weave 
Knowles, and Susan Collins, $2 each, vol. 41; fro 
Wills, N.J., per E. J. Cooper, $2, vol. 41. 


Received for the ‘‘ Aged and Infirm Coloured P 
Home,” from W. H. B., Salem, Ohio, $2; A Fr 
through D. P., $10; Mary Randolph, $5, and § 
Armistead, N. Y., $2. Sam’n R. Sarriey, 

Ninth mo. 2d, 1867. Treasu 


WANTED, 


A woman Friend to assist in the care of the fam 
Friends’ Indian Boarding School at Tunessassa. — 
Application may be made to either of the unders' 
members of the Committee, viz: 
Jacob Edge, Downingtown, Pa. . 
Richard B. Bailey, Marshalton, Chester Co., 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., near Philadelp 
Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second St., P 


WANTED, A PERMANENT TENANT . 


For a nice country home, at Friends’ South-w 
Burial Ground, 33 miles west of Market St. perm 
bridge; it has a fine large garden and superior 
buildings, with pasture and hay sufficient for a 
and cow. Apply to 8. F. Troth, 1019 Cherry St., 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLP 
Physician andSuperintendent,--JosHua H.Wort 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, to Carnes Ennis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, P 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Disp, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Stewart, in Burr Oak township, Winneshiek co., 
the 17th of Seventh month, 1867, Anna Hawks, w 
of Moses Hawks of St. Albans, Maine, in her sev 
fifth year, a member of Winneshiek Monthly and 

cular Meeting, of whom it might properly be 
“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord: yea, 
the Spirit, they rest from their labors, and their 
do follow them.” 


~~ 


Aawe | 
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~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. ~ 


